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During the early twentieth century the Munich-based 
psychiatrist Albert von Schrenck-Notzing constructed a 
parapsychological laboratory in his Karolinenplatz 
home. Furnished with a range of apparatus derived from 
the physical and behavioural sciences, the Baron’s 
intention was to mimic both the outward form and 
disciplinary trajectory of contemporary experimental 
psychology, thereby legitimating the nascent field of 
parapsychology. Experimentation with mediums, those 
labile subjects who produced ectoplasm, materialisa- 
tion and telekinesis, however, necessitated not only 
the inclusion of a range of spiritualist props, but the 
lackadaisical application of those checks and controls 
intended to prevent simulation and fraud. Thus 
Schrenck-Notzing’s parapsychological laboratory with 
its stereoscopic cameras, galvanometers and medium 
cabinets was a strange coalescence of both the séance 
room and the lab, a hybrid space that was symbolic of 
the irresolvable epistemological and methodological 
problems at the heart of this aspiring science. 


‘A kind of psychic laboratory...’ 

In an 1898 article which appeared in the journal Okkul- 
tismus (Occultism), the Munich-based psychiatrist and 
parapsychologist Freiherr (Baron) Albert von Schrenck- 
Notzing intimated the profound significance of physical 
mediumship for modern science [1]. While the ectoplasmic 
forms and telekinetic movements that issued in violent 
paroxysms from mediums’ bodies had long been inter- 
preted by spiritualists and occultists as spirit manifes- 
tations and by sceptics as the result of hallucination, 
delusion and fraud, Schrenck-Notzing argued that the true 
cause of these strange phenomena would be located in 
hitherto unknown forces within the human organism. In 
order to facilitate the scientific exploration of these 
putative powers — a task complicated by the frailty of 
human observation and the technical dexterity of conjurers 
and fraudulent mediums — the Baron argued not only for 
the necessity of a purpose-built laboratory, but for the 
rigorous training of those ‘paraphysically’ endowed indi- 
viduals who would perform in this experimental space. He 
pushed for “a kind of psychic laboratory furnished for all 
kinds of experimental psychology and psycho-physics.” 


Registration should, of course, be made independent 
of the sense organs, which are subject to deception, 
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and should, as far as possible, be transferred to 
physical apparatus. A self-registering balance, the 
full use of photographic and electrical aids (such as 
photographs with ultra-violet light), the use of var- 
ious degrees of brightness of light and of spectrum 
colours, thermometers, and other specially con- 
structed instruments, may find their place in such 
an institute. Other apparatus of a more physiological 
kind would be necessary for investigations of the 
medium’s organism (weight, temperature, respir- 
ation, etc.) But of more importance than all these 
instrumental aids towards the study of this new force 
(assuming such to exist), would be the correct train- 
ing of mediums for scientific investigations [2]. 


In the decades that followed this statement, Schrenck- 
Notzing, whose experiments with talented physical med- 
iums such as Eva C. (Marthe Béraud), and the brothers 
Willy and Rudi Schneider earned him the nickname the 
‘Geisterbaron’ (Ghost-Baron), dedicated himself to the con- 
struction of just such a laboratory within his palatial 
Karolinenplatz home [3]. In so doing, he hoped to mimic 
the methodologies, principles and disciplinary trajectory of 
another nascent science, experimental psychology, which, 
under the auspices of men such as Gustav Fechner and 
Wilhelm Wundt, had by the dawn of the twentieth century 
used physiological apparatus and procedures to divorce 
itself from philosophy and establish itself as a laboratory 
science [4]. Schrenck-Notzing believed such an approach 
would help distance parapsychology from spiritualism and 
other forms of occult chicanery, firmly establishing the 
study of the paranormal as a legitimate scientific disci- 
pline. But while the experimental space erected by the 
Baron boasted an extensive array of stereoscopic cameras 
and physical apparatus derived from both the behavioural 
and physical sciences, it also incorporated a range of 
spiritualist props, including a music box, a medium cage 
and a medium cabinet. 

Despite his best efforts to negate his mediums’ spiritu- 
alist training and to transform them into useful exper- 
imental subjects, Schrenck-Notzing was never entirely 
successful in eliminating such paraphernalia from his 
lab. Thus the dimly lit room on the Karolinenplatz, where 
members of Germany’s intelligentsia gathered to experi- 
ence the frisson of physical mediumship, remained a 
strange hybrid between the laboratory and the séance 
room. Indeed, this space was emblematic of the irresolva- 
ble paradox at the heart of this aspiring science; that is, the 
apparently inimical relationship between scientific inves- 
tigation, with its demands for rigour, objectivity and 
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Figure 1. Willy Schneider gives a séance in Braunau am Inn. Note the presence of a medium cage in the foreground and a medium cabinet behind the medium. Reproduced 
with permission from the Institut für Grenzgebiete der Psychologie und Psychohygiene e. V., Freiburg im Breisgau (IGPP collection). 


repeatability, and mediumistic phenomena, which invol- 
ved manifestations of a spontaneous and unpredictable 
nature, dependent on trust, but mixed with both conscious 
and unconscious fraud. Thus the broader story that 
emerged from the Geisterbaron’s laboratory was one of 
failed discipline formation, where the attempt of parapsy- 
chology to mimic the disciplinary trajectory of its legiti- 
mate sibling, experimental psychology, culminated not 
in the emergence of a new scientific field, but in the birth 
of a border science. 


Inside the laboratory 

Schrenck-Notzing’s decision in the early years of the 
twentieth century to construct his laboratory in a 
domestic space was not without precedent. German phy- 
sicists of the first half of the nineteenth century, for 
example, very often established their physical cabinets 
in their homes, relocating to universities only in the 
second half of the century as these institutions shifted 
their focus from teaching to experimentation [5]. The 
Baron firmly believed that the parapsychological labora- 
tory, which in many ways mimicked early laboratories in 
the physical and psychological sciences, would eventually 
make a similar transition [6]. 

At its birth, however, Schrenck-Notzing’s experimental 
space, as he acknowledged, was an awkward compromise 
between the séance room and the laboratory. While the 
Baron’s intention was to wean his mediums off their 
reliance on the accoutrements of spiritualism, he felt it 
necessary in the first instance — while his sensitive subjects 
became accustomed to scientific procedures and devices — 
to replicate the comfortable domestic setting in which they 
had received their mediumistic training. 

Certainly, the visitor to Schrenck-Notzing’s home would 
have noticed a curious blend of spiritualist props and 
scientific apparatus adorning their host’s laboratory. In 
the corner, for example, there was a medium cabinet (a 
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private vestibule with curtains in which the medium sat 
during experiments), in front of which stood a gauze-cov- 
ered medium cage in which the experimenter placed 
objects that he wanted the medium to move telekinetically. 
A range of household items such as a typewriter, a bell, a 
music box and an accordion also littered the floor. These 
objects were intended either to demonstrate the medium’s 
powers or to provide a congenial atmosphere for the mani- 
festation of their phenomena (Figure 1). 

Apart from these spiritualist artefacts the visitor 
would have noted items imported from laboratories in 
both the physical and psychological sciences. Blackout 
curtains, for example, completely eliminated sunlight 
from the room, allowing the shutters of the numerous 
cameras that lined the walls to remain open in the 
reddish light that illuminated the laboratory [7]. Electro- 
magnetic devices, intended to record the reaction time of 
persons subjected to luminous or sonorous stimuli, 
gauged mediums’ responses to their environment, while 
a spring balance attached to a galvanometer registered 
the movement of their bodies [8]. Instruments created 
specifically for the parapsychological context were also a 
hallmark of the Baron’s laboratory. His electrical medium 
control, for instance, monitored a medium’s actions by 
attaching their limbs to an electrical circuit. If any of the 
coloured lights that illuminated this circuit went out, this 
informed Schrenck-Notzing that the medium had escaped 
their restraints [9]. 

It was not just these physical aspects of the room, 
however, that lent the Karolinenplatz laboratory its 
strange hybridity. Visitors such as the novelist Thomas 
Mann, who attended sittings with the medium Willy 
Schneider in 1922, recounted the festive, almost theatrical, 
atmosphere that accompanied such experiments [10]. As 
twenty or more participants sat holding hands and peering 
through the dim red light that enveloped the laboratory, 
the adolescent medium encouraged laughter, chatter and 
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Figure 2. Eva C. with ectoplasmic materialisation, 1913. Note Schrenck-Notzing in 
the foreground. Reproduced with permission from the Institut für Grenzgebiete der 
Psychologie und Psychohygiene e. V., Freiburg im Breisgau (IGPP collection). 


loud accordion music. The participants, for their part, 
cosseted and indulged the medium’s female trance person- 
ality, the coquettish Mina, who demanded subtle changes 
to her environment before she would produce any phenom- 
ena; a process that was accompanied by moans and wri- 
thing, which Mann and many others likened to both sexual 
intercourse and childbirth. 

The phenomena that resulted from this mediumistic 
parturition were of a fleeting kind, sometimes registering 
on the stereoscopic cameras at other times simply heard or 
felt by the participants. While Dr. Hans Winterstein, a 
professor of physiology at the University of Rostock, wit- 
nessed the telekinetic movement of both a music box and a 
waste paper basket, Thomas Mann watched as a hand- 
kerchief rose from the floor to make swift movements 
around the room and listened as an invisible hand began 
to clatter nosily upon a typewriter [11]. Other visitors to 
the Baron’s laboratory, such as the psychologist and phi- 
losopher T.K. Oesterreich and the vitalist biologist Hans 
Driesch, saw ectoplasm, a pale malleable substance, which 
was emitted from the medium’s orifices, on occasion form- 
ing human heads or limbs, but more often creating an 
amorphous ooze (Figure 2) [12]. This material, as witnesses 
noted, was quickly reabsorbed into the medium’s body 
when exposed to light or to the probing fingers of the 
parapsychologist. 

The combination of spring balances, cameras, accordion 
music, floating handkerchiefs and spiritualist props, 
appears to have given this environment a chaotic feel 
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and to have reinforced the impression among the partici- 
pants that the parapsychological experiment was a strange 
fusion between a spiritualist séance, a theatrical perform- 
ance and a scientific experiment [13]. As Mann noted of one 
of the sittings he attended, it was “a masculine lying-in, in 
a reddish darkness, amid chatter and shouting and jazz. It 
was like nothing in the world” [14]. Such statements under- 
lined not just the physical differences, but the profound 
epistemological and methodological fissure between the 
psychological laboratories that Schrenck-Notzing intended 
to mimic and the experimental space he in fact created. 
In the laboratory established by Wilhelm Wundt at the 
University of Leipzig, for instance, the following epistemo- 
logical and methodological rules were adhered to: only the 
experimenter had the authority to interpret results; exper- 
iments followed strict action and reaction schemes; sub- 
jects were known and trusted by the experimenter; 
subjects did not know the purpose of the experiment; 
careful, quantifiable measurements of phenomena were 
taken; and strict separation between experimenter and 
subject was maintained [15]. Clearly, the situation within 
the Karolinenplatz laboratory, in which the medium inter- 
acted constantly with the experimenter and the partici- 
pants, was fully aware of the purpose of the experiment, 
and employed their trance personality in order to play the 
tripartite role of experimenter, subject and interpreter, 
was far removed from the carefully controlled experiments 
that occurred in contemporary psychological laboratories. 


Managing the medium 
What stood between the Baron and his dream of a ‘psychic 
laboratory’ stripped of the vestiges of the séance room and 
governed by the rules of psychological experimentation 
appears to have been the medium; a labile, possibly hys- 
teric, subject dependent upon spiritualist ritual, unused to 
the rigours of the laboratory and prone to both conscious 
and unconscious fraud [16]. As Schrenck-Notzing had 
noted in his 1898 article, while a range of physical appar- 
atus were necessary to measure and record paranormal 
phenomena, the most important component of the para- 
psychological laboratory was a group of mediums correctly 
trained for scientific investigation [17]. His experiments 
during the 1910s and 1920s with mediums such as Eva C. 
and Willy and Rudi Schneider, were intended to achieve 
this end. In his four years of experimentation with the 
French medium Eva C., (1909-1913), for example, he 
gradually decreased the medium’s reliance on spiritualist 
ritual, including séance circles, trance personalities and 
singing, and increased the amount of light to which the 
medium and her phenomena were exposed [18]. With the 
Schneider brothers, who were contracted to him during the 
1920s, Schrenck-Notzing had similar aims; to wean them 
off their reliance on medium cabinets and trance person- 
alities and subject them to ever more exacting checks and 
controls, thereby eliminating the possibility of fraud [19]. 
The spectre of fraud in the parapsychological laboratory 
was highly problematic, an issue that had its roots in the 
spiritualist education of mediums and in the as-yet opaque 
relationship between mediumship and hysteria, a well- 
known symptom of which was simulation [20]. For this 
reason then, prior to each experiment the medium was 
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required to undress in front of several witnesses and to 
submit to a series of intrusive examinations, which very 
often included a body cavity search [21]. He or she was then 
sewn into a body stocking over which they wore either a 
tricot or a dressing gown provided by Schrenck-Notzing. 
When the medium was seated in the laboratory, either two 
volunteers held their hands and feet or they were attached 
to an electrical medium control. These measures were 
intended to prevent the medium from bringing items into 
the laboratory with which they could fake materialisations 
and from using their limbs to create the impression of 
levitation or telekinesis [22]. 

Such precautions were undermined, however, by their 
haphazard application and the tendency of Schrenck-Notz- 
ing and others to give in to the demands of mediums and 
their capricious trance personalities, who rejected many of 
the precautions and scientific instruments that parapsy- 
chologists introduced to the laboratory. While Rudi Schnei- 
der quickly adapted to the application of the Baron’s 
electrical medium control, his older brother Willy, would 
not produce any phenomena until his fingers were removed 
from the box in which they had been locked [23]. In part, 
this methodological inconsistency was a result of the fact 
that parapsychologists remained unclear about the con- 
ditions required for the production of mediumistic phenom- 
ena. Perhaps, they speculated, the restrictions and 
controls demanded by the scientific method acted to pro- 
hibit mediumship in much the same manner as a room 
devoid of oxygen would prohibit fire [20]. Indeed, maybe 
the very conditions required to satisfy standards of scien- 
tific proof were inimical to the phenomena they attempted 
to verify and therefore led inevitably to fraud. 

A further reason for the lackadaisical application of 
checks and controls was the medium’s ability to manip- 
ulate the experimenter. As the only known means of 
producing ectoplasm, telekinesis and materialisations, 
the medium enjoyed an unexpected measure of power over 
the parapsychologist. Because of Schrenck-Notzing’s 
dependence on him, Willy Schneider, for example, was 
able to complain about his pitiful allowance, threaten to 
withdraw his services and wilfully ignore his contractual 
obligations [24] While one would expect the aristocratic 
and scientifically trained parapsychologist to have been 
dominant in his relationship with an adolescent working- 
class medium, it is clear that this was not always the case. 


Photographic evidence 

In spite of the labile, manipulative and in many cases 
deceitful behaviour of his subjects, Schrenck-Notzing 
was steadfast in his belief that the phenomena they pro- 
duced was not only genuine, but of profound scientific 
significance. While the experimental protocols produced 
in the Karolinenplatz laboratory, many of which were 
authored by intellectual luminaries, were intended to pro- 
vide proof of the reality of telekinesis and materialisation, 
the methodological flaws and epistemological uncertain- 
ties they revealed tended to undermine their usefulness. 
Furthermore, as contemporary critics were quick to point 
out, those who attended the Baron’s experiments and 
witnessed the appearance of disembodied heads or the 
acrobatics of levitating tables may have been subject to 
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hallucination or delusion. The most compelling evidence 
against such hypotheses and for the reality of the physical 
phenomena of mediumship was, as Schrenck-Notzing 
understood as early as 1898, the appearance of such 
phenomena on photographic plates. The Baron’s extensive 
use of photographic equipment in the Karolinenplatz 
laboratory can thus be understood as an attempt to verify 
and vouchsafe the reality of the phenomena around which 
he aimed to build his new science [25]. 

The camera, ostensibly immune to the weaknesses 
characteristic of the senses, was understood by parapsy- 
chologists to offer an objective and unmediated form of 
testimony. The Baron, who took hundreds of photographs 
of the materialisations produced by the physical mediums 
Eva C., Willy Schneider and Stanislava P., published these 
pictures alongside the experimental protocols that his 
guests wrote, as tangible evidence of some as-yet unknown 
natural force. He argued that such images negated scep- 
tics’ claims that paranormal phenomena were the result of 
hallucination; the possibility of delusion being discounted 
because of the social standing and cultural authority of 
those he invited to participate in his experiments. 

These parapsychological photographs, of course, bore 
some resemblance to the spirit photographs of the late 
nineteenth century, where a ghostly image would appear 
behind an oblivious sitter [26]. Parapsychologists, how- 
ever, insisted that this resemblance was only superficial, 
noting, for instance, that their photographs recorded the 
violent, possibly biological process by which phenomena 
emerged out of a medium’s body [27]. Such images, 
Schrenck-Notzing and his colleagues maintained, existed 
less in the tradition of spirit photography, with its che- 
quered history of both commercialism and fraud, and more 
in the tradition of medical and scientific photography, 
where physiological processes or physical and mental ail- 
ments, such as hysteria, were recorded for the purposes of 
study and scientific legitimation [28]. Indeed, like the 
emergent fields of meteorology and bacteriology, which 
used photography as part of their bid for scientific legiti- 
macy, the aspiring discipline of parapsychology utilised its 
images of materialised heads and ectoplasm as part of its 
claims to scientific status [29]. 

The same photographs that Schrenck-Notzing used to 
stake parapsychology’s claim to scientific legitimacy were, 
however, also used by critics to undermine its credibility. 
Many of the materialisation photographs that featured in 
the Baron’s publications looked astoundingly like two- 
dimensional illustrations pinned to the medium’s head. 
Indeed, as one critic pointed out the medium Eva C’s 
ectoplasmic protrusions appeared to be subtlety altered 
images derived from the French newspaper, Le Mirror; 
part of the newspaper’s banner being visible on the reverse 
side of one of these materialisations (Figure 3) [30]. While 
Schrenck-Notzing and a number of his colleagues, in- 
cluding Hans Driesch, used theories derived from contem- 
porary physics and vitalist biology to claim that mediums 
were able to exteriorise their ideas and memories in 
material form outside their bodies and that this explained 
both the two-dimensional nature of Eva C’s materialisa- 
tions and their resemblance to images that had been 
published in popular newspapers, such explanations did 
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Figure 3. Eva C. with materialised head, 1913. Reproduced with permission from 
the Institut fur Grenzgebiete der Psychologie und Psychohygiene e. V., Freiburg im 
Breisgau (IGPP collection). 


not ultimately convince parapsychology’s critics [31]. Pho- 
tography, it seems, like the psychological and physiological 
apparatus employed in the Baron’s laboratory, was incap- 
able of compensating for the profound epistemological and 
methodological problems with which the aspiring science 
of parapsychology was beset. 


Conclusion 
By the time of Schrenck-Notzing’s death in 1929, exper- 
imental psychology, parapsychology’s legitimate sibling, 
had established itself in laboratories throughout Germany, 
experiencing rapid growth following the First World War 
in applied areas such as education and policing. In little 
over half a century, psychology had transformed itself from 
a sub-discipline of philosophy into a legitimate new scien- 
tific discipline. Wilhelm Wundt’s application of physiologi- 
cal apparatus had much to do with this success, but of 
equal importance was an agreement within the field on the 
nature of the phenomena studied (the conscious life of the 
healthy individual) and the rigorous methods to be applied 
to them. Lacking a similar consensus within their nascent 
discipline about the nature of mediumistic phenomena and 
the conditions required for both their production and 
scientific study, parapsychologists’ attempts to legitimise 
their research by mimicking the outward form of exper- 
imental psychology were doomed to failure. Neither the 
Baron’s electrical medium control nor his stereoscopic 
cameras could compensate for this lack of disciplinary 
cohesion. 

Epistemological uncertainty and methodological 
imprecision, as well as the complex dynamic between 
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mediums and their experimenters, ultimately stranded 
parapsychologists, their laboratories and their disciplin- 
ary aspirations between the demands of science on the 
one hand and their mediums on the other. Just like 
sociology, which had ended up between the humanities 
and the sciences in the late nineteenth century when it 
attempted to use the methods of the natural sciences to 
distance itself from literature, so too did parapsychology 
find itself occupying a liminal space on the borders of 
science between spiritualism and psychology. Schrenck- 
Notzing’s Karolinenplatz laboratory, which fused 
elements of the séance room and the lab to create a 
strange hybrid space, was thus a physical embodiment of 
parapsychology’s failed bid during the early twentieth 
century at discipline formation. 
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